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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 

BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

(Contmued from page 83.) 

The first series of Robertson’s published dis- 
courses consists of those delivered at Brighton, 
during three years, commencing in 1849. We 
are informed ia the Preface that ‘these are 
not notes previously prepared, nor are they ser- 
mons written before delivery. They are sim- 
ply ‘ Recollections;’ sometimes dictated by the 
preacher himself to the younger members of 
a family ia which he was interested, at their 
urgent entreaty ; sometimes written out by him- 
self for them when they were at a distance, and 
unable to attend his ministry.” 

The sixth sermon in this series is entitled, 
“The shadow and the substance of the Sab- 
bath.” It embraces some very lucid views on 
a subject: that now claims much attention, and 
the whole of it is well worthy of perusal. The 
text is, “Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat or in driak, or in respect of a holiday, or 
of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days : which 
are a shadow of things to come ; but the body is 
of Christ.” Col. ii. 16, 17. 

He observes that peculiar diffteulties attend 
the discussion of the subject of the Sabbath. 
“Tf we take the strict and ultra ground of Sab- 
bath observance, basing it on the rigorous re- 
quirements of the fourth commandment, we 
take ground which is not true, und all uotrath, 
whether it be an over statement or a half-truth, 
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recoils upon itself. If we impose on men a 
burden which cannot be borne, and demand a 
strictness which, possible in theory, i is impossi- 
ble in practice, men recoil,—we have asked too 
much, aod they give us nothing ; ; the result is 
an open, wanton and sarcastic desecration of the 
Day of Rest,” 

“If we say the Sabbath is shadow, this is 
i half the truth, The apostle adds, ‘tha 
body is of Christ.’ Hence, a very natu- 
ural and simple division of our subject sug- 
gests itself: 1. The transient shadow of the 
Sabbath, which has passed away. 2. The per- 
manent substance, which cannot pass. 

Under the first of these heads he says: 

* The history of the Sabbath is this:—It was 
given by Moses to the Israelites, partly as a 
sigan between God and them, marking them off 
from all other nations by its “observance ; ; partly 
as commemorative of their deliverence from 
Egypt. And the reason why the seventh day 
was fixed on, rather than the sixth or eighth, 
was, that ‘on that day God rested from his la- 
bor. The soul of man was to form itself on 
the model of the Spirit of God.” 

“ There is not m the Old Testament a single 
trace of the observance of the Sabbath before 
the time of Moses.” ‘The observance of one 
day io seven is therefore purely Jewish. The 
Jewish obligation to observe it rested on the en- 
actment given by Moses. The Spirit of its ob- 
servance, too, is Jewish and not Christian. 


‘|'There is a difference between the sjicit of Ju- 
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daism and that of Christianity. The spirit of ) harness their horses, stand up to denounce the 
Judaism is separation—that of Christianity is| service on some railway by which the poor are 
permeation. To separate the evil from the good | helped to health and enjoyment? Hired .ser- 
was the aim and work of Judaism ; to sever one | vice for the rich is a necessity—hired service 
nation from ali other nations; certain meats | for the poor is a desecration of the Sabbath! It 
from other meats; certain days from other | is right that a thousand should teil for the few 
days.  Sanctify méans to set apart. The/in private! It is past bearing, in a Christian 
very essence of the idea of Hebrew holiness lay | country, that a few should toil for thousands on 
in sanctification in the sense of separation. the Sabbath-day ! 

On the contrary, Christianity is permeation:} There is only this alternative: If the fourth 
it premeates all evil with good ; it aims at over-| commandment be binding still, that clause is 
coming evil by ; it desires to transfuse | unrepealed—“ no manner of work ;” and so, too, 
the spirit of the day of rest into all other days, | is that other important part, the sanctification 
and to spread the holiness of one nation over of the seventh day, and not the first. If the 
all the world. To saturate life with God, and | fourth commandment be not binding in these 
the world with heaven,—that is the genius of | points, then there is nothing left but the broad 


Christianity. 

Accordingly the observance of the Sabbath 
was entirely in the Jewish spirit. No fire was per- 
mitted tobemade,on painof death. (Exod. xxxv. 
8.) No food was to be prepared. (xvi. 5,23.) No 
buying nor selling. (Nehem. x. 31.) So rigor- 
ously was all this carried out, that a man gath- 
ing sticks was arrainged before the congrega- 
tion and sentenced to death by Moses. 

This is Jewish, typical, shadowy :—it is all 
to pass away. Much already has passed; even 
those who believe our Lord’s day to be the de- ; 
scendent of the Sabbath admit this. The day 
is changed. The first day of the week has 
taken the place of the seventh. The computa- 
tion of hours is altered. The Jews reckoned 
from sunset to. sunset; modern Christians 
reckon from midnight to midnight. The spirit 
of its observance, too, is altered. No one con- 
tends now for Jewish strictness in its details.” 


“It will be said, however, the works of ne- 
cessity and works of mercy are excepted by 
Christ’s example. 

Tell us, then, ye who are servants of the let- 
ter, and yet do not scruple to use a carriage to 
convey you to some church where a favorite 
minister is heard, is that a spiritual necessity, 


or a spiritual luxury? Part of the Sunday 
meal of all of you is the result of a servant's 
work. Tell us, then, ye accurate logicians, who 
say that nothing escapes the rigor of the pro- 
hibition, which is not neecssary or merciful, 
is a hot repast a work of necessity, or a work of 
mercy? Qh! it rouses in every true soul a 
deep and earnest indignation to hear men who 
drive their cattle to church on Sundays, because 
they are too emasculated to trudge through 
cold and rain on foot, invoke the severity of an 
insulted Law of the Decalogue on those who 
provide facilities of movement for such as can- 
not afford the luxury of s. carriage. What, 
think you, would He who blighted the Phari- 
sees with such burning words have said, had 
He been present by, while men whose servants 
olean thetr houses, and prepare their meals, and 


comprehensive ground taken by the apostle. 
The whole Sabbath is a shadow of things to 
come. In consistency, either hold that none of 
the formal part is abrogated, or else all. The 
whole of the letter of the commandment is 
moral, or else none. 

2. There is, however, in the Sabbath, a sub- 
stance, a permanent something,—‘ a body’’ 
which cannot pass away. 

“The body is of Obrist ;” the spirit of Christ 
is the fulfilment of the law. To have the spirit 
of Christ is to have fulfilled the law. Let us 
hear the mind of Christ on this matter. 

‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, not man 


‘for the Sabbath! In that principle rightly un- 


derstood lies the clue for unravelling the whole 
matter. The religionists of that day maintained 
that the necessities of man’s nature must give 
way to the rigor of the enactment; He taught 
that the enactment must yield to man’s necessi- 
ties.” 

“Moses prescribed the Sabbath to a nation 
spiritually diseased. He gave the regimen of 
rest to men who did not feel the need of spirit- 
ual rest. He fenced round his rule with pre- 
cise regulations of detail—one day in seven, no 
work, no fire, no traffic. On what does the ob- 
ligation to obey it rest?” On the authority of 
the rule, or on the necessities of that nature 
for which the rule was divinely adapted? Was 
man made for the Sabbath to obey it as a slave ? 
Or was the Sabbath made for man? And when 
ote health has been restored, the Law reg- 
ulating the details of rest may become obsolete, 
but the nature which demands rest can never 
a ee ee fe its 

“Tf the Sabbath rest on the needs of human 
nature, and weaccept his decision that the Sab- 
bath was made for man, then you have an 
eternal ground to rest on, from which you can- 
not be shaken. A son of-man may be lord of 
the Sabbath day, but he is not lord of his own 
nature. He cannot make one ‘hair white or 
black. You may abrogate the formal rulo, but 
you cannot abrogate the needs of your own 
sonl. Eternal as the constitution of the soul of 
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man, is the necessity for the existence of a day 
of rest. Further, still, on this ground alone can 
you find an impregnable defence of the pro- 
portion, one day in seven. Qn the other 
ground it is unsafe. Having altered the seventh 
to the first, I know not why one in seven might 
not be altered to one in ten. The thing, how- 
ever, has been tried; and by the necessities of 
human nature, the change has been found per- 
nicious. One day in ten, prescribed by revo- 
lutionary France, was actually pronounced by 
physiologists insufficient. So that we begin to 
find that in a deeper sense than we at first sus- 

ected, “the Sabbath was made for man.” 
Fiven in the contrivance of one day in seven, it 
was arranged by unerring wisdum. Just be- 
cause the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
because man was ordained to keep the Sabbath- 
day, you cannot tamper even with the iota, one 
day in seven.” 

“ The rest needed by man is twofold. Physi- 
cal repose of the body,—a need which he 
shares with the animal, through the lower na- 
ture which he shares in common with them. 
‘Thou shalt do no work, nor thy cattle,”—so 
far, man’s Sabbath need places him only on a 
level with the ox and with the ass. 

But besides this, the rest demanded is a re- 
pose of spirit. Between these two kinds of rest 
there is a very important difference. Bodily re- 
pose is simply inaction: the, rest of the soul is 
exercise, not torpor. To do nothing is physi- 
cal rest: to be engaged in full activity is the 
rest of the soul. 

Io that hour, which of all the twenty-four is 
most emblematic of heaven, and suggestive of 
repose, the eventide, in which instinctively 
Isaac went into the fields to meditate,—when 
the work of the day is done, when the mind has 
ceased its tension, when the passions are lulled 
to rest, in spite of themselves, by the spell of 
the quiet star-lit sky,—it is then, amid the si- 
lence and the-lull of all the lower parts of our 
nature, that the soul comes forth to do its 
work. Then the peculiar strange work of the 
soul, which the intellect cannot do—meditation 
—begins. Awe, and worship, and wonder, are 
in full exercise ; and Love begins then in its 
purest form of mystic adoration, and pervasive 
and undefined tenderness—separate from all 

that is coarse and earthly—swelling as if it 
would embrace the All in its desire to bless, and 
lose itself in the sea of the Love of God. This 
isthe Rest of the soul—the exercise and play of 
ali the nobler powers.” .@. ens 

“The apostle urges charity: ‘One man es- 
teemeth one day above another; another man 
esteemeth every day alike.” . .. “He that 


regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ;. 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord 


he regardeth it not.” Carry out that spirit. 





















In the detail of this question there is abundant 


difficulty. It isa question of degree. Some 
work must be done on the Sabbath-day; some 
must sacrifice their reat to the rest of others ; 
for all human life is sacrifice, voluntary or in- 


voluntary. Again, that which is rest to one 


man is not rest to another. To require the il- 
literate man to read his Bible for some hours, 
would impose a toil to him, though it might be 


a relaxation to you. To the laboring man a 


larger proportion of the day must be given to 

the recreation of his physical nature than is 

necessary to the man of leisure, to whom 

the spiritual observance of the day is easy 

and seemis all. Let us learn large charitable 

considerateness. Let not the poor man sneer 

at his richer neighbor if, in the exercise of his 

Christian liberty, he uses his horses to convey 

him to church, and not to the mere drive of 

pleasure; but then, in fairness, let not the rich 

man be shocked and scandalized if the over- 

wearied shopkeeper and artizan breathe the fresh 

air of heaven with their families in the country. 

“The Sabbath was made for man.” Be gener- 

ous, consistent, large-minded. A man may 

hold stiff, precise, Jewish notions on this sub- 

ject ; but do not stigmatize that man as a form- 

alist. Another may hold large Paul-like 

views of the abrogation of the fourth command- 

ment, and yet he may be sincerely and zeal- 
ously anxious for the hallowing of the day in 
bis household and through his country. Do not 
call that man a Sabbath-breaker. Remember 
the Pharisees called the Son of God a Sabbath- 
breaker. They kept the law of the Sabbath ; 
they broke the law of love. Which was the 
worse to break? which was the higher law to: 
keep? Take care lest in the zeal which seems 
to you to be for Christ, ye be found indulging: 
their spirit, and not His.” 

(To be continued.) 





We should feel sorrow, but not sink under’ 
its impression. The heart of a wise man should 
resemble a mirror, which reflects every object 
without being sullied by any. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Continued from page 85.) 

To . 
19th of Third month, 1886.—Thy last called: 
forth many a fervent aspiration for our mutual 
preservation, support and advancement. Ah! 
we must cleave to our only sure refuge, our 
stronghold, our very present helper,—and then 
all will be well; and we shall be conducted 
through all our exercises and strait places, re~ 
ceiving the end of our faith. QO! it is sweet 
to be permitted in travelling along this weary 
land, to give and receive a greeting in spirit, — 
to be refreshed together as before the Lord, 
and to be made to feel that we are members. 
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pavions in warfare and suffering; and cheered 
up. by the countenance of a friend, by even 
a few lines, or by ‘a hearty extension of the 
right hand of fellowship. Itreminds me of Da- 
vid, and of his friend Jonathan, who “ strength- 
ened his hand in God ;” and we way instruct- 
ively, and without presumption, refer to the cir- 
cumstances of these individuals, with some de- 
‘gree of application to our own case. O! the 
trials and strait places, in which some of us are 
placed in the present day :—and how clear does 
it appear, that if we flinch not, but are faithful 
to all that the Lord requires of us, to be, to do, 
and to suffer, for his cause and people, we shall 
be made instruments, in our measure, to carry 
forward his good work, to stand in the breach, 
and to be (whatever we may think of ourselves) 
as saviours on mount Zion, to judge the mount 
of Esan, yea, to turn the battle to the gate. 
The Lord will assuredly, in his own time and 
way, send deliverance to his little ones; for the 
Lamb and his followers must have dominion 
and victory. Those who are engaged on the 
Lord’s side, and bound to stand by and uphold 
his pure cause, cannot escape the peculiar no- 
tice of the all-seeing eye of the Captain of sal- 
vation ; who will not fail to promote, to honor, 
to make use of, and to dignify, His true-hearted, 
firm-handed soldiers. So look ye to it,—and 
O! wy soul, look thou to it,—that we lose not 
any portion of that weight of glory, which the 
Lord designs for us,—any portion of that line 
of usefulness, or of ®uffering, which would de- 
volve upon us. Let us not plead any excuses, 
whether it be trade, family, our own meanness 
or insignificance; nor yet like one of old, say 
to the servant of the Lord, “If thou wilt go 
with me, then I will go,” &c.—lest it be said, 
“the journey,” or the proceeding, “shall not 
be for thine honor.” Q! for an unreserved sac- 
rifice, and a going on in the strength of the 
Lord, which is made perfect in weakness; and 
also, a standing still in the true faith, to see 
and to wait for his salvation revealed, and his 
arm made bare for our help. 

I may assure thee, my dear friend, that thy 
exercises and self-humiliating baptisms are only 
such as are common to us all, and no more than 
needful for the best of us,—to drive us home 
to the preserving power, to lay us low and keep 
us there’; and are rather marks, how tenderly 
and closely our holy Head and High Priest, our 
keeper and shade upon the right hand, hedges 
us about, as Satan said was‘ Job’s favored lot; 
not leaving us to ourselves, as we are ready to 
su ; but constantly interposing with his 
fatherly chastenings and stripes ;—because he 
loves us, and hath a purpose of his own glory 
in our close proving and refining, as his choice 
jewels and go dof Ophir. Dear , believe 

it is even 80, in all thy overturnings and toss- 
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one of another ;—that we are not without com-‘ings. Ah! would he have received a burnt- 








offering at our hands, and would he have shown 
us all these things if He were displeased and 
ready to reject us? as Manoah’s wife pleaded. 
Yea, though He slay thee, trust in Him ; humble 
thyself low before him, and in due season all 
will work together for thy exceeding good,—for 
thy great enlargement in the things of God. 
Therefore, be patient unto the coming, and 
through all the dispensations, of thy wonderful 
Counsellor. I believe the little ones have no 
cause unduly to fear, or to let in discouragement 
and doubts. However, though we may be per- 
mitted to be trampled upon and broken to 
pieces, yet the blessed Truth will outlive it all. 


To J.B , Cornwall. 

Stoxe Newimcton, 29th of Third month, 1836. 

My Beloved Friend,—It is a blessed privi- 
lege to be given to drink into one Spirit, and 
to be renewedly baptized together; so that, 
whatever apparent occasions of interruption 
come between, or clouds of temptation, floods of 
affliction, mountains of opposition, wild wastes 
and howling wildernesses,—we know that the 
Lord is over all ;—we know in whom we have 
believed ;—we know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we lovethe brethren ; and 
we know that He is able to keep that which we 
have committed unto Him. Although since thou 
wrote I bave had my portion of trial in many 
respects, more than my allotment seemed to 
bring with it; in looking back, however, 
although my tears have at times been as it were 
my meat day and night, yet the Lord hath not 
been wanting to command his loving-kindness 
in the day time, and in the night season too; 
His song has been with me, and my prayer has 
been to the God of my life. I am even ready 
to think, that it is through the prayers of many, 
more fit to plead prevailingly than myself}"that 
I am now in the land of the living, bodily and 
spiritually too ;—and as earnest and as willing at 
least, if not as able as ever I was, to wield 
the weapons of our warfare, in a cause dear to 
me as life itself, because crowned with immor- 
tality and blessedness. I cannot say, “ I shall 
not die, but live, and declare the works of the 
Lord ;”—but I can say, “while I live, will I 
praise the Lord; I will sing unto my God, 
while I have my being.” 

My general health is wonderfully upheld, and 
I have no suffering in my knee, apparently 
nothing but debility from disusé and disease ; 
yet this I ameeontinually sensible of, that my 
times are in His hand, and He who has 
laid low, can do as it seems good in His 
sight, even “raise up and confirm the feeble 
knees.” ©! what encouragement to present 
and commit ourselves to Him under every dis- 
pensation, and thus to be allowed to feel, that 
whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s. 
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Under precious feelings like these, when unable 
to attend meetings, I have longed to be pre- 
served, but as one of the wrestliog seed of 
worm Jacob; who, when he had rested on the 
pillow of stone, did not forget to place it up as 
a pillar and a testimony to the Lord, who ap- 
peared unto him, and spake comfortably to 
him ;—even that He was with him, and would 
keep him in all places whither he went; and 
would not leave him, but would fulfil all He 
had spoken to him. But what shall I say, 
“Though bonds and afflictions’ abide; yet 
through all, some of us are encouraged beyond 
expectation, and are obliged to hope against 
hope. “I will leave in the midst of thee an 
afflicted and poor people, and they shall trust 
in the name of the Lord :’’—“ a deceitful tongue 
shall not be fonnd in their mouth; for they 
shall feed and lie down, and none shall make 
them afraid.” “It is enough for the servant 
to be as his master :’—where I am, there shall 
also my servant be,’”’ whether in tribulation or 
otherwise. It is a fine lesson to learn, ia what- 
soever state we are permitted to be, therewith 
to be content,—everywhere and in all things to 
be instructed. 

The only time of late that I have been out 
to mecting, was last First-day week, when I had a 
swect time ; my mind was clothed with grateful 
and humbling feelings, to which I had to give 
utterance ;—‘*O how great is thy goodness,” 
&c. There may be, thou knowest, a great 
door and an effectual one opened, where there 
are many adversaries. I am privileged with 
many visits from Friends, visitors or strangers, 
and sometimes have to speak very plainly to 
them on our duty in these times, which I be- 
lieve is, to be honest, firm, and uncompromising. 

I have nearly exhausted my paper, and a 
person would hardly know from it that I had so 
many near and dear to me in your county; yet 
they know it, whether they see these lines or 
not, and whether I expressly address them or 
not: we are as living epistles to one another, 
while and so long as the ministration of the 
Spirit is impressed upon our hearts, Ah! I 
cannot easily forget how my poor, dull heart, 
was made to yearn towards your dear family, 
from one end to the other. 

Parents peculiarly have to plow and sow 
with tears, often feeling their own infirmities, 
and how little they can do: but the Lord often 
interferes fer their help; and perhaps, when 
they are laid in the dust, brings about and ful- 
fils all their petitions, even to the letter. My 
love to the Friends, and to the for of the flock, 
who wait upon the Lord for mercy; grace and 
peace be renewed unto them at all times. 

Farewell: thy affectionate friend, 


To . 
22d of Eighth month, 1836.—Thy last 


seemed to convey a low account. “ Behold we 
count them happy that endure ;’—the spirit of 
glory and of consolation is specially provided 
for these : and however bitter the chastening 
ri be at the time, yet afterward it cannot but 
yield peaceable and blessed fruits, to those 
rightly exercised, and endeavoring to be given 
up thereto. The furnace is even made and 
heated for the gold, and for nothing else but 
that which is worth refining: therefore, what a 
blessed thing to be counted worthy to be chast- 
ened, as a dear child of the Lord, and not to be 
left to one’s self. O! thou knowest not what 
are the all-wise, all-merciful intentions of our 
Wonderful Counsellor towards thee, and how he 
would work in, and for, and also through thee. 
Nothing is too hard for Him; and all things 
are possible unto his simply obedient children 
who believe,—He is able to do all things for 
them: these he will never leave nor forsake, 
but keep in the hollow of his hand, and as the 
apple of the eye. Not one trial, not one pang . 
will such have to pass through, more than there 
is a “need be” for, or more than there will be 
made to work for good unto them, both here 
and for ever. 

My secret petition is, that you may each dis- 
cern what his good pleasure is concerning you, 
and concerning each other, lest in any wise you 
mistake it; and thus miss of any thing that did 
really belong to you. May you be wholly given 
up, and give up each other freely, to His order- 
ing and service, whose gifts you are to one 
another; lest if there be even the shadow of 
a withholding and drawing back, the Lord 
should withdraw his hand so full of blessings 
temporal and spiritual. We may easily reason 
away the tender and gentle touches of his hand, 
so as to doubt whether they are the requirings 
of the Lord; and those who are very jealous of 
his honor, or clear in their discerning respecting 
the standing and steppings and outgoings of 
others, have the greater occasion to beware of 
placing so strong a guard against all outgoings, 
as to cramp or cripple either themselves, or 
those with whom they have influence. These 
are days in which the enemy would persuade 
some of us that we had better do nothing, lest 
we should do wrong, or in our attempts to 
aid the cause, only give pain and trouble to the 
rightly exercised by our meddling. But QO! 
how otherwise is the fact! what preservation, 
what help, what direction, and qualification, 
have the simple hearted received, whose 
strength is made perfect in an humbling sense 
of their own weakness;—out of weakness 
they are made strong. My beloved friend, I 
must, go further, and urge on thee to weigh 
well, (but without yndue carefuluess, discour- 
agement or distrust,) whether there is not a call 
upon you to double diligence in coming up, in 
a noble, disinterested, unbending and uablush- 
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ing way, to the help of the Lord and his church, 
—to stand in the breach, and fill up your ranks, 
as those that are deeply concerned for the 
spreading, as well as the upholding of the 
testimonies of Truth. Ah! it is high time 
that all who have been awakened to a sense of the 
state of things in our poor chureb, were “up,” to 
retrieve and turn the battle to the gate. The 
enemy.and his willing instruments are busy in- 
deed ; we see the fruits springing forth on every 
hand; and there are few given up to withstand 
him in a true-hearted, uncompromising, plain- 
ness and boldness. May we then join in an 
unqualified surrender of our all, to the dis- 
posing of Him, who would work in us and for 
us, and also through us mightily, to the subdu- 
ing of all within as that would choose, or refuse, 
or chalk. out our own line for ourselves, en- 
trenching ourselves in the rectitude of our own 
wills and counsels: whereas, we should be 
tender as the growing vine, and teachable as 
the weaned babe,—no frettiog,—but with mor- 
tified wills even slain and nailed to the cross. 
The time is verily come, when men shall be, 
and are, lovers of their own selves, I know; | 
but the time is also coming, when, if I have 
any true vision of what shall be the end and 
issue of these shaking times, men shall not 
love their lives unto death ; but lay down their 
lives for the brethren, forego their ceiled | 
houses, their “pleasant bread,” and their 
couches of ivory, their boats and their nets, and ; 
their father, to become fishers of men; and 


count all things but loss. 
(To be continued.) 


He ig a brave Christian who has much of | 
Christ within, and who accounts nothing his ! 
own that.he does not communicate to others. 
The bee stores her hive out of all sorts of flow- 
ers, for the common benefit, and why then, in 
this, should not every Christian be likea bee ? 


LETTERS FROM SARAH G. RICH. 
(Concluded from page 86.) 


PHILADELPsIA, 4th mo. 13th, 1856. 

My dear :—Thy letter of 3d month 
was received with a pleasure which those only 
know whose means of social enjoyment are 
brought to what mine are, which, whilst I desire 
not to murmur, are certainly calculated to 
affix a high value to the few resources of enjoy- 
meut left, And this of conversing in this way 
with an absent friend is ove I value highly, and 
should feel it quite an additional affiiction to be 
deprived of; yet, I trust if this is to be my ex- 
perience that strength will be given me; for I 
must believe we are wonderfully cared for by a 
Father of too tender love and mercy to permit 
any thing to fall upon us which, in His good- 
ness, He will not give us strength to bear, if 
there is a looking unto Him for strength. I 
think I have in measure proven, “‘As our day 
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is, 8o shall our strength be.” I feel it is not 
preeumption so to speak; for what greater 
evidence of Divine Goodness than that nothing 
is too weak, too insignificant, to claim His 
mercy and protecting care? If not even a 
sparrow falls unnoticed by Him, surely we, in 
whom He has breathed the breath of life, shall 
not be forgotten by Him ; and to be willing thus 
to acknowledge it, is only “to speak our Maker's 
praise.” In the fulness of the heart exclaim- 
ing—* To Thee, to Thee alone, belongs all the 
raise.” 

27th.—This being one of our quiet days, I 
feel a wish to add something to my letter com- 
menced two weeks ago. Thou queries how [ 
am. There appears but little change in me 
since thou saw me last. The very cause (Ery- 
sipelas) which gives fulness and often a deep 
glow to the face, is one of the greatest causes of 
my suffering. This winter has been a very 
trying one to most, and to me, even with every 
outward comfort, it has in many ways been very 
trying; so much suffering with my head, and 
in various other ways, which I seldom say much 
about. But through all I have much, very 
much, to be thankful for; and especially so 
when comparing my case with such as thou 
mentions ; and all I crave is that patience may 
endure to the end. The remembrance of our 
friend is very greatful. She surely is a re- 
deemed spirit, and yet we find for some cause 
trials are still dispensed to her. Why, itis not 
for us to know, and “what we can’t unravel we 
must learn to trust.” : 

Surely it can be no part of the wisdom of 
Divine Goodness and mercy to permit afflictions 
to visit His children, unless there is a purpose. 
What this purpose is, I well know, in our weak 
finite vision, we are apt to call in question ; 
ready to say why is it that I should be afflicted 
so much more than others? Why should I be 
as it were “a mark for the archers to aim at ?” 
Others have all the enjoyment to be derived 
from health—the society of their friends—and 
various resources, from which I am greatly ex- 
cluded; and instead, years of suffering and 
privation have been meted out to me. Why, 
oh, why, is it so? at times says the rebellious 
spirit within me. But, again: Seasons there 
are when all that is within me can and does say, 
—‘* What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits ;” for ‘‘ His mercies are new every 
morning.” And of what little moment will it 
be when we reach that shore “ where every tear 
is wiped from eyery eye” whether our passage 
here has been strewn with thorns or roses. 
Truly little indeed ; therefore my soul’s desire 
is to “ bide my time,” trusting that ““ He who 
doeth all things well,” would not, without a 
wise purpose, permit afflictions to fall upon even 
the least of His little ones ; and in this trust do 
I ever.desire to live the present. moment, leay- 
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ing the rest to Him who cannot-err. “Or life 
or death is equal—neither weighs—all weight 
in this: Oh, let me live to Thee.” 

Hoping soon to hear from thee, I lay aside 
the pen under the feeling which warrants sub- 
scribing myself thy friend, 

Saran G. Rica. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


From the Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of 
Dr. Thomas 8S. Kirkbride, Superintendent of 
the hospital, we extract the following judicious 
remarks, which are applicable to every commu- 
nity, and well worthy the serious consideration 
of every individual who is interested in the 
prosperity of the human race.—Eps. 


Much of the ill health, loss of property, 
domestic difficulties, disappointed expectations, 
and mental anxiety, in not a few instances, 
were the consequences of intemperance on the 
part of parents, husbands, or other members 
of families, and without which the disease 
would not have been developed. That intem. 

nee is steadily on the increase in both sexes 
and with all classes of people there can hardly 
bea question. {t is indeed rapidly becoming the 
great vice of our age and country, giving to the 
criminal courts the largest share of their busi- 
ness, filling up the wards of our hospitals and 
other charitable institutions, crowding our alms- 
houses, and blighting the fairest hopes and bright- 
est anticipations of whole families in every walk 
of life. In its immediate and secondary results it 
assumes an importance that can hardly be over- 
estimated. Without wishing in the slightest 
degree to discourage any efforta for the cure of 
this terrible vice, I may be allowed to say that 
the field for philanthropic labor that will yield 
the best fruits, and which is worthy of the efforts 
of all who love their fellow-men, will be found 
in earnest and persistent efforts for its pre- 
vention, especially among the young, and those 
whose habits are not yet so fully formed but 
that reason may be appealed to for their pres- 
ervation. If it may be called a disease, intem- 
perance is really a most intractable one. — It is 
infinitely more difficult to manage than insanity, 
and although the latter has often (incorrectly 
perhaps) been called the greatest of human 
afflictions, intemperance is not a less serious 
one. The curability of insanity, when promptly 
and properly treated, is more than 80 per cent., 
while every one knows that of intemper- 
ance would present a much less favorable record 
—and as regards relapses, while in insanity 
they are only occasional, with the intemperate 
they are of extremely common occurrence. 
The frequency with which, of late years, advice 
is asked in regard to inebriates, the many ap- 
plications for their admission into hospitals for 


the insane, and numerous facts known only in 
professional confidence, are the grounds for the 
remarks which have just been made and for 
suggestions as to one or two of the causes to 
which those who come here most frequently at- 
tribute their troubles. Of these, the general 
practice of social drinking, especially with the 
young,—often commenced at a very early age, 
and not very unfrequently, it is to be feared, 
even in the mansions of those who would be 
shocked with the suggestion that they were con- 
tributing to the ruin of any one,—the influence 
of the example of their elders, and a bringing- 
up which has not given the moral courage to 
refuse what is so common, are unquestionably 
the most prominent; and next to these, beyond 
a doubt, is the familiar use of stimulants as a 
remedy for nervous feelings. Among females I 
fear that much of an increase that can hardly 
be questioned is clearly attributable to this 
latter cause. [ would not wish to be considered 
as underrating the value of stimulants in many 
cases of disease, and in may conditions of life, 
but to be most efficient in these, it is necessary 
that their use should not already have become 
habitual. Stimulants that are given to nervous 
patients should come from the apothecary ; like 
other medicines, they should be combined with 
ingredients that would somewhat disguise their 
true character, and they should be taken in 
measured quantities and at fixed times, as other 
liquid medicines are commonly given. 
Although so many more men are recorded as 


the subjects of this vice, woman seems really 


to be the greatest sufferer from the prevalence 
of intemperance in any community. Such cer- 
tainly is the result of our experience here. No 
household can be what it should be, when a 
single member of it is the. victim of this vice, 
whose dark shadow is ever over all that would 
otherwise make life attractive and home happy. 
As woman suffers most, so, if rightly exer- 
cised, might her influence do most to banish the 
evil from amongst men, especially in the higher 
walks of life. If the daughters as well as the 
mothers of the land would on all occasiqns ex- 
press in unmistakable terms their detestation of 
what may have been called the indiscretion of 
their acquaintances, should show that intemper- 
ance is a complete bar to all confidence, and 
frown sternly on such of the habits of society, 
which a little reflection would teach them, must 
sooner or later be destructive to the prospects 
and happiness of some one in whom they are 
interested, and, perhaps, of their own, more 
deeply than they would be willing to acknowl- 
edge—there can hardly be a doubt but that the 
result would soon show that they are capable of 
wielding an influence in this direction, more 
potent than all the sermons or lectures which 
good men haveever delivered.. . 
The pernicious effects of the use 


of tobacco 
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are moch-greater than. is generally eupposed. 
Io certain temperaments it produces symptoms 
of an alarming character, and not unfrequently 
is the cause of obscure and obstinate ailments, 
connected especially with the gastric and ner- 
vous systems, This ‘has often been seen here 
very strikingly, when patients after being without 
a sapply for a long time have again commenced 
its use. Even the most obtuse of those about 
the patients could not fail in many cases to ob- 
serve its’ effects. The use of tobacco and the 
use of alcoholic stimulants seem to have at least 
one somewhat similar effect on those who have 
long been addicted to them, and that is an in- 
ability.to perceive any injurious consequences 
in'their own cases, however obvious they may 
be to most others. The effects of tobacco on 
most of the inmates-of a hospital forthe insane 
are such that, on hygienic grounds, even if there 
were no others, its use should be eatitely inter- 
dicted in all such institutions. I have never 


seen the slightest injury result from the imme- 
diate and total breaking off of the habit of 
using tobacco, and the experience of this hos- 
pital 4s a large one in this particular. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 20, 1867. 


Corescrion,—The article which appeared in this 
paper on the Gth inst,, entitled “ Labor-saving among 
the Indians,” should have been credited to the New 
York’ Post, and that which appeared last week, on 
“Strength uf Will to do Right,” should have been 
credited to the Public Ledger of this city. We re- 
gret these omissions, which arose from oversight on 
the part of the printer. — 


———~~+or————____—— 


Magniep, on the evening of 10th of Fourth month, 
1867, in accordance with the order of the Religious 
Society of Friends, under the care of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, Wu. Penn Test, a member’ of 
Greenwich Montbly Meeting, son of William and the 
late Elizabeth Test, to Marrua Vircisia Haings, 
daughter of Ephraim T. and Sarah B. Haines (the 
former deceased.) 

——, on Fifth-day, the 14th of Second month, 
1867, with the upprobation of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Asaiz. Water Vail, of Lasalle Co., Il. 
to Saran Exwasetu Mius, daughter of Henry and 
Esther Mills, of Putnam Oo., IIl. 

——, on Fifth-day, the 14th of Third month, 1867, 
by Friends’ ceremony, st the residence of Jesse and 
Eliza Smith, Moreis A. Witson, son of Amos and 
Anna Wilson, to Many V. Suita, all of Magnolia, 
Putnam Oo., Ill. 

——, On the 14th of Third month, 1867, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, Samuel M. Lippincott, 
Morris Taoune to Mania ©. Livpiscorr, all of Woods- 
town, Salem Co.; N.'Ji : 

. —————— 

Dizp, at her residence in Yorktown, ‘N. Y., on the 
8th of Third month, 1867, of consumption, Exiza H., 
Wife of Jesse H. Griffen, in the 28th year of her age. 
Thus early in life has been taken from our midst one 
who by ber fruits give womistikable evidence of the 
Possession of that faith by ‘which alone, through 


disagreeable seasons of the 


grace, salvation comes,—one who felt that ezample 
was more needed than precept, She was an affec- 
tionate companion, a tender mother, a sympathizing 
friend, and loved by all who knew her. 

, at his residence in Springboro, on the 9th of 
Third month, 1867, Joan Muwiy, in the 76th year of 
his age. 

——, suddenly, near Milton, Wayne Co., Ind., on 
Fourth-day morning, 3d of Fourth month, 1867, 
Auten Grairrita, in the 66th year of bis age ; a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. He was a native of 
York Co., Pa., and formerly a member of Monalen 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, in Rabway, N. J,, on the 15th of Eighth 
month, 1866, Exizasetu V. Suotwsit, widow of Abel 
Shotwell, and daughter of Abraham and Margaret 
Vail, in the 85th year of her age; an esteemed mem- 
ber and for many years an Elder of Rahway and 
Plaiffield Monthly Meeting, and a diligent attender 
of meeting during most of her life. “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” 

, on First-day afternoon, 7th of Fourth month, 
&t the residence of bis brother, Thomas H. Speak- 
man, Cuarces Spzakmas, in his 28th year; a mem- 
ber of Concord Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

——, on the 28th of Third month, near Long 
Branch, N J., Saran L. Gitiincuan, formerly of 
Frankford, Pa., in her 834 year. 

——, at Pleasant Hill, Byberry, Pa., on Fourth- 
day, Fourth mouth 10th, Ann Say Bopp, in ber 84th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

, FREEDMEN'S SCHOOL AT LINCOLN, VA. 

I have read with much interest the extracts 
from reports that have been submitted by the 
teachers of several colored schools, and which 
have appeared in the [ntelligencer. 

I believe no published account bas yet been 
given of the school at Lincoln, Loudon county, 
Va., and it has occurred to me that a brief 
statement of its beginning and progress might 
be a subject of some interest to the friends of 
the long neglected freedman. 

A year ago this spring Samuel M. Janney 
donated to them a building lot and a small 
house, which the colored men repaired, one of 
their own number doing the necessary carpen- 
ter work: Their good friends on Long Island 
kindly offered ‘to support the school, and 
“ Friends’) Association of Philadelphia for the 
Aid and Elevation of Freedmen ” contributed 
a generous supply of books, slates, cards, &. 
In the autemn the house was enlarged and im- 
proved to accommodate the increased number 
of pupils. The freedmen are indebted to the 
kindness and generosity of Joseph Willetts, of 
Brooklyn, for: the necessary funds to make the 
above-mentioned improvements. 

The schoo] jg now being taught by Isabella 
Skillman, and the marked: progreas-whieh has 
been made by many pupils, and the respect 
and deference with which she has been treated 
by ali, give abundant evidence that her untiring 
devotion to the good work, at one of the most 

year, has not been 
without its reward. : 
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The school’ this last winter bas been ‘com- 
d almost entitely of men—57 in number, 
and averaging during Second month, 47. Our 
winter has been an unusually inclement one, the 
roads. having beon for weeks almost impas- 
sable. Yet such has been their eagerness ‘to 
enjoy the long-denied privilege of obtaining 
knowledge from books, that many of them have 
walked four and five miles; and two of the 
most earnest students have walked during the 
entire winter a distance of seven miles to the 
school. 

At the commencement of the winter term 
the majority of the pupils were able to read a 
little in the primer—only two out of the whole 
number had any idea of figures—but one, had 
ever written any. Now, not one is reading in 
the primer ; ali have been promoted, and have 
learned to make the figures, and are ciphering, 
several of them having just commenced in 
fractions ; and every one has learned to write 
all the letters, while some of them are able to 
write sentences, and even letters to their 
friends. . This much has been accomplished in 
three months. 

In many instances families have been found 
that had not suitable clothing for their children 
to wear to school; and to these the contents of 
the boxes forwarded from Friends on Long 
Island have been especially acceptable. A few 
days since a woman, who came for assistance in 
clothing her children, said,—“ Those people at 
the North had a heap of good in them, else 
things wouldn’t be as they ts,”—alluding to the 
abolition of slavery; ‘ but,” continued she, 
* they will have their reward.” 

In a conversation with the teacher a few 
days since she informed me that the conduct of 
her pupils had been irreproachable ; that among 
the fifty men who were often in attendance on 
the same day, she had never heard an improper 
or profane word. - 

Before closing this article I will give one in- 
stance of the great desire they manifest to gain 
the esteem and good will of ‘Miss Belle.” 
The morning was stormy, the snow lay deep 
upon the ground, and it was altogether unfit 
for the teacher to go from ber home to the 
school-house.: One of the most advanced 
scholars was simply asked to go down and teach 
the school for the day, without any message be- 
ing sent relative to their behaviour, and when 
he came to make his report at night, he: said 
“that be got along’ very nicely in teaching them, 
and that they behaved “ uncommonly good.” 

With. such evidences constantly before us 
of earnest endeavor and grateful hearts on the 

rt of these. le, whose intellects are just 

eing awakened and enlightened, who would 
shrink from lending a*helping hand, and using 
all his influence to forward the good work ? 
Lincoln, Vai; 4th mo. 4th, 1867. E. 


ON THE AGRICULTURAL ANT OF TEXAS. 
(Continued from page 94.) if 

I have often: seen them have prisoners, al- 
ways of their own species. I could not discover 
the nature of the offence that led to the arrest- 
ment ;' still I have no doubt as to the fact of 
its being so, and that the prisoner is very 
roughly forced along contrary to its inclination. 
There is never more than a single guard having 
charge of a prisoner, who, by some means, 
having obtained the advantage, and attacking 
from behind, had succeeded in seizing it 
with the mandibles over the smallest part 
of its back, and so long as it maintains 
this grip, it is outof the reach of harm from the 
prisoner. 

In some cases the prisoner quietly submits, 
and folding up its legs, forces the captor to 
carry it along like a dead ant, as I thought it 
really was, until I caused its captor to drop it; 
when, to my surprise, it immediately sprang to 
its feet, and, running wildly, succeeded in 
making its escape. It ocours more frequently, 
however, that the prisoner does not give up s0 
tamely, but continues to make every effgrt to 
rid itself of its detainer. I have many times ob- 
served the prisoner mavifesting all the indica- 
tions of terror and great reluctance at being 80 
unceremoniously dragged along. It will lay 
hold of and cling to everything that comes in 
reach, and by this means greatly retard the 
progress of its captor. When at last they arrive 
on the city pavement, half a dozen or more of 
the national guard, who are always on duty, 
rush upon the prisoner, aiding the seemingly 
fatigued captor, who still maintains its potent 


‘grip ‘upon the now almost helpless prisoner, 


seize it by the arms, legs, everywhere, and in a 
very rough manner hurry it down into the en- 
trance to the city, and out of the reach of fur- 
ther observation. ‘ 

The agricultural ant is very tenacious of life. 
I ‘dissevered the head of one at 4 P. M. on 
Sunday, and the head remained alive, retaining 
sufficient strength by pressing with its antenns 
against the slip of glass upon which it lay to 
move itself and change its position, until 10 A. 
M. the next day. : 

It seems to be an established law amongst all 
species of ants, and particularly with the spe- 
cies in question, that when any disaster oceurs 
to their city, the first thing: to’ be done is to 
take care of the young, and, if possible, secure 
their safety; and so, when by any accident one 
of their cities gets toro up, it will be seen that 
they unjversally rush to the nursery apartment ; 
and every one that can, takes up an egg, the 
pupe, the young in any stage of advancement, 
and will save its:life or lose its own.’ As far as 
I can understand and read their actions, ‘every 
one understands its duty, and will do it or lose 
its life. I have observed the guards; when a 
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sudden shower of rain would come up, run to 
the entrance of the city, and there meeting with 
another party coming up from below, would 
crowd themselves together in the hole in such 
' manner as to form a complete obstruction to 
the ingress of the water, and there remain 
overwhelmed with the accumulating rain until 
it ceased. If the shower continues over fifteen 
minutes, they are found to be still closely 
wedged in the aperture and all dead ; and there 
they remain until the balence of the pavement 
guards, who, during the shower, had climbed 
some weed or blade of grass that grew near the 
border of the pavement, come down, and with 
some difficulty succeed in taking them out. 
They are immediately taken to some dry place 
on the pavement and exposed to the open air 
half an hour at least; after which, if they do 
not revive, they are taken off from the pave- 
ment, sometimes to the distance of sixty yards, 
and left on the ground without further care. 

Long-continued rainy seasons, by deeply satu- 
rating the earth, will dissolve the cement of 
their cells, flood them, and drown the ants out 
entirely. I bave allusion now only to the ag- 
ricultural species of the genus. The first year 
after my arrival in Texas, I noticed that there 
were a great many uninhabited ant hills, with 
pavements still smooth and nude of grass or 
weeds, indicating that they had been very re- 
cently occupied. The missing communities 
were all dpelesontinntststed been destroyed by 
a series of rainy searons. Then, there were but 
few of these ant cities to be found that were 
occupied. But when the drouth set in, the 
earth being no longer filled with water, they 
began to multiply very rapidly. City after city 
appeared as the dry weather continued, and 
now, 1868, at the close of a ten years’ drouth, 
they have spread so extensively, that their 
clean little paved eities are to be seen every fifty 
or sixty yards, especially along the roadsides, 
in the prairies, walks in yards and fields, barren 
rocky places, &c. In beds of heavy grass, or 
weeds, or in deep shady woodlands, they very 
seldom locate a city. They prefer sunshine 
and a clear sky. This ant does not work in the 
heat of the day during hot weather, but makes 
up the lost time during the night. I have often 
found them busily engaged at 2 and even 3 
o'clock, A. M. Before day, however, they call 
off the workers, and rest till about sunrise. In 
more favorable weather, when they can operate 
all day, they do not work late at night. 

In regard to courage, there can be no mis- 
take in stating, that when the interests of the 
nation are involved, this ant exhibits no signs 
of fear or dread of any consequences that may 
resuit-to self, while engaged in the discharge of 


its duties. 


The police or national guards of a community 
which hes been established three or!four ycars, | 
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nnmber in the aggregate, of the parties on 
daty, from one to two hundred. These are seen 
all the time, in suitable weather, unceasingly 
promepading the envitons of the city. If an 
observer takes his stand near the edge of the 
pavement, he will discover an instantaneous 
movement in the entire police corps, coming 
wave-like towards him. If the observer impra- 
dently keeps his position, he will soon see num- 
bers of them at his feet, and without the slight- 
est degree of precaution, or the least hesitation, 
they climb up his boots, on his clothes, and as 
soon as they come to anything that they can 
bite or sting, whether it be boot, or cloth, or 
skin, they go right to work biting and sting- 
ing; and very often, if they get good hold on 
any soft texture, they will suffer themselves to 
be torn to pieces before they will relinquish it. 
If they succeed itt getting to the bare skin, 
they inflict a painful wound, the irritation, 
swelling and soreness of which will not subside 
in twenty-four hours. 

If any worm or small bug shall attempt to 
travel across their pavement, it is immediately 
arrested, and soon covered with the fearless 
warriors, who, in a short time deprive it of life. 
Woe unto any luckless wight of a tumble-bug 
who may attempt to roll his spherical treasure 
upon that sacred and forbidden pavement. As 
soon as the dark, execrable globe of unhol 
material is discovered by the police to be ro 
ing on, and contaminating the interdicted 
grounds, they rush with one accord upon the 
vile intruder, and instantly seizing him by 
every leg and foot, dispatch him in a short time. 
Sometimes the tumble-bug takes the alarm at 
the start, while only two or three of the 
ants have hold on it, expands its wings and 
flies off with them hanging to its legs. If it 
fails to make this early effort, it very soon falls 
a victim to the exasperated soldiery. The ball 
of filth is left on the pavement, sometimes in 
the very entrance to the city. In due time the 
workers take possession of it, cut it into frag- 
ments, and pack it off beyond the limits of the 
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To'wait in deep resignation and with a con- 
stant attention to what the Lord will please to 
do or say, concerning us and his Church, and 
to leave to him the times and the seasons, is 
what I am chiefly called to do; taking care in 
the meanwhile of falliog into. either ditch: I 
mean into speculation whieh is careless of ac- 
tion, or into the activity which is devoid of 
spirituality. I would not have a lamp without 
oil, and I could not have oil without a lamp, 
and a vessel to hold it in for myself, and to 
communicate it to others.—John Fletcher. 


Have the courage to obey your Maker, at the 
risk of being ridiculed by man, 
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THE CHILD ON THE JUDGMENT SEAT. 


Where hast thou been toiling all day, sweet heart, 


That thy brow is burdened and sad? 
The Master’s work may make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad. 


Was thy garden nipped with the midnight frosts, 


Or scorched with the mid-day glare? 
Were thy vines laid low, or thy lilies crushed, 
That thy face is so full of care? 


“ No pleasant garden toils were mine; 
I have sat on the judgment seat, 

Where the Master sits at eve, and calls 
The children around His feet.” 


H>w camest thou on the judgment seat, 
Sweet heart, who set thee there? 

Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee, 
And well might fill thee with care. 


“T climbed on the judgment seat myself ; 
I have sat there alone all day, 

For it grieved me to see the children around 
Idling their life away. 


“They wasted the Master’s precious seed, 
They wasted the precious hours; 


They trained not the vines, nor gathered the 


fruits, 
And they trampled the sweet, meek flowers.” 


And what didst thou on the judgment seat, 
Sweet heart, what didst thon there ? 

Did the idlers heed thy childish voice? 
Did the garden mend for thy care? 


“Nay, that grieved me more: I called and I cried, 


Bat they left me there forlorn ; 
My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 
Or they laughed my words to scorn.” 


Ah ! the jadgment seat was not for thee, 
The servants were not thine; 


And the eyes which fix the praise and the blame, 


See farther than thine or mine. 


The voice that shall sound there at eve, sweet 


heart, 
Will not strive or cry to be heard; 
It will hush the earth and bush the hearts, 
And none will resist ite word. 


‘*Should I see the Master’s treasures Jost, 
The gifts that should feed His poor, 

And not jift my voice (be it weak as it may) 
And not be grieved sore ?” 


Wait till the evening falls, ‘sweet heart, 
Wait till the evening falls; 
The Master is near and knoweth all— 
* Wait till the Master calls. 


But how fared thy garden plot, sweet heart, 
Whilst thou sat on the judgment seat? 

Who watered thy roses, and trained thy vines 
And kept them from careless feet ? 


“Nay, that is saddest of all to me, 
That is saddest of all! 

My vines are trailing, my roses are parched, 
My lilies droop and fall.” 

Go back to thy garden plot, sweet heart; 
Go back till the evening falls, 

And bind thy lilies, and train thy vines, 
Till for thee the Master calls. 


_ Go make thy garden fair as thou canst, 


Thou workest never alone ; 


‘ Perchance he whose plot is next to thine, 


Will see it, and mend his own. 


Ew 


And the next may copy his, sweet heart, 
Till all grows fair and sweet; 

And when the Master comes at eve, 
Happy faces His coming will greet. 


Then shall thy joy be full, sweet heart, 
In the garden so@air to see, 
In the Master’s words of praise for all, 
In a look of His own for thee. 
Bessie Charles. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post, 
THE HEBREW BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The London Review has the following ac- 
count of an interesting collection : 

“The ‘Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in 
the Library of the British Museum, priated by 
order of the Trustees,’ has just been issued 
from the press. The collection has grown from 
one book, which the library possessed in 1759, 
to the ten thousand one hundred and more de- 
scribed in this catalogue; and we are told in 
the careful preface written by Mr. J. Wiuter 
Jones, formerly keeper of the printed books, 
but recently appointed principal librarian, that 
the national collection of Hebrew books is now 
the largest in the world. Progress is being 
made in many branches of our national life, 
and notably in respect to literature and art, 
which is not fully realized by the general pub- 
lic. We have not only to keep ourselves abreast 
of our own times, but to make up for all the 
past generations of apathy. In the present in- 
stance, whereas the first ninety years of the ex- 
istence of the British Museum Library brought 
only six hundred Hebrew books to its shelves, 
the following nineteen, up to the present day, 
brought nine thousand five hundred. Mr. Zed- 
ner, the compiler of the present catalogue, may 
therefore look with a paternal interest upon the 
collection, which has been forwed almost en- 
tirely under his supervision. The compilation 
and conducting through the press of this cata- 
logue has engaged him during several years of 
weary work; but he now has his reward in the 
thought that the learned Jews all over the world 
baye at their command a book which will have 
great value as an inventory of their literature, 
besides its more obvious purpose in opening ta 
general use a collection the contents of which 
could be previously only very imperfectly 
known. 

“Into this catalogue are admitted works 
written in Hebrew, Biblical and post-Biblical, 
translations of post-Biblical Hebrew books; 
also works in the Arabic, Spanish, German and 
other languages, printed in Hebrew characters ; 
bibliographical works on Hebrew literature, &c. 
The fact that the Hebrew characters have been 
used for other languages than the Hebrew is 
probably not universally known. Yet, some of 
the great Arabic writers were Spanish Jews, 
the manuscripts of whose works are written in 
Hebrew characters, probably the only ones 
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known to them, although the language is their 
vernacular Arabic. The battle of the Churches 
has been fought over alphabets as well as over 
doctrines. The Moslem, where dominant, as in 
Morocco, have often prohibited the use of the 
alphabet of the Koran to. unbelieving Jews; 
and these, on their side, have felt equal repul- 
sion to the adoption of the letters of the Sar- 
acen, even where his language was theirs. 

‘“‘The arrangement of the catalogue is alpha- 
betical, under the author's name; and the nu- 
merous cross references and indexes render all 
necessary assistance. The titles are of course 
copied from the books, and are therefore, in the 
majority of cases, in Hebrew, with explanations 
and notes when necessary. 

“The slightest examination of this book 
brings vividly before the mind, on the one 
hand, the extraordinary extent of ground over 
which the small Hebrew community has ranged 
and still ranges, and the number of languages 
which have become vernacular to its members ; 
and on the other, the individuality they have 
always maintained, and the bond of union which 
not their scriptures only, but their sacred laa- 
guage still more, has preserved to them. Here 
we find Jews of Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Italy, and all the countries of 
Europe, but-also of Morocco, Tunis, India, 
and even China; the habitats of those of mdi- 
ern times since they have begun to assume sur- 
names being generally recognizable in the 
a from which they chose to be designated. 

he places where their books have been printed 
confirm the-same fact, and also hint at the sad 
history of persecution and expulsion from king- 
dom to kiogdom, and exclusion from the greater 
seats of learning to obscure villages and small 
towns hardly known to general geography, where 
their presses could work with no security but 
that very obscurity. Of course the Polish and 
Russian towns are most often met with ; and 
here, besides the well known names of Wilna, 
Grodno, Cracow, and Warsaw, we meet with 
such names as Miedzyborz, Hrubrieszow, Sklow, 
' Berdyczew, Tarnopol, Josefow.. In Germany 
their books have seen the light at places as 


little known as Rodelheim, Dyhernfurth, Furth, 


Sulzbach, Isny ; though the greater:cities which 
had a large Jewish community, such as Frank- 
fort, Breslau and Berlin; are of course not un- 
frequent. We find Hebrew books printed from 
Shanghai, in the farthest East, to Baltimore 
and Cincionati, in the farthest West. 

As to the subjects illustrated by this curi- 
ous literature, the Sacred Tongue is of course 
mainly used for the elucidation of the Scrip- 
tures and their appendages—the Traditions of 
the Fathers—and for works on law, which 
among the Hebrews’ cannot be dissociated from 
Biblical theology; likewise for iostruction iu 
the language iteelf But the number of works 
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entirely independent of Biblical associations is 
‘surprising to those who are new to the subject. 
On medicine, natural history, science, history 
5 geography, there are no fewer than 500 


volumes. Poetry and criticism are represented 
by 770 volumes. But perhaps the most curi- 
ous phenomenon is the translation into Hebrew 
of fictions such as Eugene Sue’s “ Mysteries 
de Paris.” This, however, is regarded by 
earnest Jews with marked disfavor, as a dese- 
cration of their holy tongue; and it certainly 
must be regarded as at least absurd, if not pro- 
fane, to turo a novel out of a vernacular into a 
dead and learned tongue. We have not heard 
of any Roman Catholic priest having turned the 
same book into Latin, which would be a some- 
what similar case. We need hardly say that, 
for obvious reasons, the same writer’s “ Juif Er- 
rant” is not to be found in this catalogue.” 


TASTE IN ARRANGING FLOWERS, 


Of all the various mistakes which are made 
by persons in arranging flowers, the commonest 
is that of putting too many in a vase; and next 
to that is the mistake of putting too great a 
variety of colors into one bouquet. Kvery 
flower in a group should be clearly distinguished 
and determinable without pulling the nosegay 
to pieces; the calyx of a clove pink should 
never be hid by being plunged into a head of 
white phlox, however well the two colors may 
look together. Sweet peas never look so well 
in the hand as they do on the boughs over 
which they climb, because they cannot be car- 
ried without crowding them; but put them 
lightly into a vase with an equal number of 
pieces of mignonette, or rather ornament a vase 
half full of mignonette with a few blooms of 
sweet peas, and you get a charming effect, be- 
cause you follow the natural arrangement by 
avoiding the crowding of the blooms, and put- 
ting them with the green foliage, which they 
want to set them off. 

Few people are aware, until they try it, how 
exceedingly easy it is. to spoil such a pleasing 
combination as this; a piece of calceolaria, 
scarlet geraneum or blue salvia would ruin it 
effectually. Such decided colors as these re- 
quire to be grouped in another vase, and should 
not even be placed on the same table with the 
sweet peas; they also require a much larger 
preponderance of foliage to show them off to 
advantage than is wanted by flowers of more 
delicate colors. There is no kind of foliage so 
generally useful for all purposes of decoration 
as that of ferns; next to these must be ranked 
the smaller kinds of the fir tribe, such as arbor 
vite, yew, cypress and juniper. ' 

In the selection of these for use amongst 
flowers, there is great scope for taste and judg- 
ment. The stiff-growing ferns, such as the 
blechnum, and osmunda, and the branches of 
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thuja and taxus go best with spikes of tall flow- 
ers. More delicate flowers are best set off by 
elegant and finely divided species of pettis and 
davillia, and by pieces of juniper and cypress ; 
while the climbing ferns and selaginellas come 
in where scarcely anything else can be used, 
and give a charming and tasty finish.— Garden- 





CHARACTERISTICS OF LAMB—THE QUALITIES 
OF MIND AND HEART. ; 


The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb 
from other men was his entire devotion to one 
grand and tender purpose. There is, probably, 
a romance involved in every life. In his life 
it exceeded that of others. In gravity, in 
acuteness, in his noble battle with a great 
calamity, it was beyond the rest. Neither 
pleasure nor toil ever distracted him from his 
holy purpose. Everything was made subservi- 
ent to it. He had an insane sister, who, in a 
moment of uncontrollable madness, had uncon- 
sciously destroyed her own mother ; and to pro- 
tect and save this sister—a gentlewoman, who 
had watched like a mother over his own infan- 
cy—the whole length of his life was devoted. 
What he endured, through the space of nearly 
forty years, from the incessant fear and fre- 
quent recurrence of his sister’s insanity, can 
now only be conjectured. In the conetant and 
uncomplaining endurance, and in his steady 
adherence to a great principle of conduct, his 
life was heroic. We read of men giving up all 
their days to a single object: to religion, to 
vengeance, to some overpowering selfish wish ; 
of daring acts done to avert death or disgrace, 
or some oppressing misfortune. We read 
mythical tales of frieudship; but we do not 
recollect any instance in which a great object 
has been so unremittingly carried out through- 
out a whole life, in defiance of a thousand diffi- 
culties, and of numberless temptations,.strain- 
ing the good resolution to its utmost, except in 
the case of our poor clerk of the India House 
This was, substantially, his life. His actions, 
thoughts, and sufferings were all concentrated 
on this one important.end. It was what he had 
to do; it was in his reach; and he did it, 
therefore, manfully, religiously. He did not 

waste his mind on too many things; for what- 
ever too much expands the mind weakens it ; 
nor on vague or multitudinous thoughts and 
speculations, nor on dreams or things distant 
or unattainable. However interesting, they 
did not absorb him, body and soul, like the 
safety and welfare of his sister. Subject to this 
primary unflinching purpose, the tendency of 
Lamb’s mind pointed strongly to literature. 
He did not seek literature, however; and he 
gained from it nothing except fame. He 
worked laboriously at the India House from 




































boyhood to manhood, for many years without 


repining ; although he must have been con- 
scious of an intellect qualified to shine in other 
ways than in entering up a trader’s books, 
None of those coveted offices.which bring money 
and comfort in their train ever reached Charles 
Lamb. He -was never under that bounteous 
shower which government leaders and persons 
of influence direct towards the heads of their 
adherents. No Dives ever selected him for. his 
gokKien bounty. No potent critic ever shoul- 
dered him up the hill of fame. In the absence 
of these old-fashioned helps, he was content 
that his own unassisted efforts should gain for 
him 4 certificate of capability to the world ; and 
that the choice reputation which he thus earned 
should, with his own qualities, bring round him 
the unenvying love of a host of friends. 

Apart from his humor and other excellencies, 
Charles Lamb combined qualities such as are 
seldom united in one person; which indeed 
seem not easily reconcilable with each other; 
namely, much prudence, with much generosity ; 
great tenderness of heart, with a firm will. To 
these was superadded that racy humor which 
has served to distinguish him from other men. 
There is no other writer that I know of in 
whom tenderness and good sense and humor are 
so intimately and happily blended; no one 
whose view. of men and things are so invariably 
generous, and true, and independent. These 
qualities made their way slowly and fairly. 


They were not taken up as a matter of favor or 


fancy, and then abandoned. They struggled 
through many years of neglect, and some of 
contumely, before they tuok their stand tri- 
umphantly, and as things not to be ignored by 
any one. Lamb pitied all objects which had 
been neglected or despised. Nevertheless the 
lens through which he viewed the objects of 
his pity—beggars, and chimney-sweepers, and 


convicts,—was always clear; it served him even 
when the short- comings were to be contemplated. 
For he never paltered with truth. He had no 
weak sensibilities, few tears for imaginary 
griefs. But his heart opened wide to real dis- 
tress. He never applauded the fault; but he 
B 


pitied the offender. 


education and habit, he was a Unitarian. = 
deed, he wasa true Noncouformist in all things. 
He was not a dissenter by imitation, nor from 
any deep principle of obstinate heresy; nor 
was he made servile and obedient by formal 
logic alone. His reasoning always rose and 
streamed through his heart. He liked a friend 
for none of the ordinary reasons ; because he 
was famous, or clever, or powerful, or popular. 
He at once took issue with the previous ver- 
dicts, and examined the matter in his own way. 
If a man was unfortunate he gave him money. 
If he was calumniated, he accorded him sym- 
pathy. He gave freely; not to mcrit but to 
want. =. - + Perhaps no one ever 
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thought more independently. He had great 


enjoyment in the talk of able men, so that it' to 


did not savor of form or pretension. He liked 
the strenuous talk of Hazlitt, who never de- 
scended to fine words. He liked the unaffected 
quiet conversation of Manning; ‘the vivacious 
excursive talk of Leigh Hunt. He heard with 
wondering admiration the monologues of Cole- 
ridge. Perhaps he liked the simplest talk the 
best ; expressions of pity or sympathy or affec- 
tion for others; from young people who thought 
sud said little or nothing about themselves. 
He had no craving for popularity, nor even for 
fame. I do not recollect any passage in his 
writings, nor any expression in-his talk, which 
runs counter to my opinion. ‘ . His 
jests were never the mere overflowings of the 
animal spirits; but were exercises of the mind. 
He brought the wisdom of old times and old 
writers to bear upon the taste and intellect of 
his day. What was in a manner foreign to his 
age, he naturalized and cherished. And he did 
this with judgment and great delicacy. His books 
never unhinge or weaken the mind ; but briog 
before it tender and beautiful thoughts, which 
ebarm and nourish it, as only good books can. 
No one was ever worse from reading Charles 
Lamb’s writings; but many have become wiser 
and better. b ; ‘ In his counte- 
nance you might sometimes read—what may be 
occasionally read on almost all foreheads—the 
letters and lines of old, forgotten calamity. 
Yet there was at the bottom of his nature a 
buoyant self-sustaining strength; for although 
he encountered frequent seasons of mental dis- 
tress, his heart recovered itself in the interval, 
and rose and sounded, like masic played to a 
happy tane. Upon fit occasion, his lips could 
shut in a firm fashion; but the gentle smile 
that played about his face showed that he was 
always ready to relent. His quick eye never 
had any sullenness; his mouth tender and 
tremulous, showed that there would be nothing 
cruel or inflexible in his nature.— Recollections 
of Charles Lamb. By Barry Cornwoill. 





IMPORTUNITY. 


This art is carried to the highest perfection 
in the Kast. A traveller in Persia tells how 
he was besieged by one who solicited a pift 
more costly than he was prepared to give. The 
hoary, and, as the people esteemed him, holy 
mendicant, set himself down before his gate, 
throwing upa rude tent to shelter himself from 
the noonday sun. There he remained like a 


sentinel, nor left his post but to follow the tra- 
veller out of doors, and return with him. Tak- 
ing snatches of sleep during the day, when the 
other was resting in the house, he kept up a 
hideous howling and clamorous demands all 
the hours of the night—an annoyance which, 
persisted in for successive days and nights, and 
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even weeks, seldom fails, as you can suppose, 
in its object. 

uch were the means by which the widow 
gained hers. So soon as ever this unjust judge. 
took his seat at the gate of. the city, where in 
the East courts are held, and all causes heard, 
his eye, as it roamed over the crowd, fell on 
her. There she was, and always was—sorrow 
in her dress, but determination in the flash of 
her eye; her form bent down with grief, but 
her spirit unbroken ; resolved to give the judge 
no rest till he had avenged her on her adver- 
sary. Now, breaking in on the business of the 
court, she is on her feet passionately demanding 
justice; and now, stretched on the ground at 
his feet, she piteously implores it. Nor can he 
shake her off. Denied her suit, she follows 
him to his house, to interrapt his leisure and 
embitter his pleasures. Her voice ringing loud 
on the threshold demanding entry, she bursts 
into his presence, and is dragged away by the 
servants, thrust out, but only to return; as the 
ball struck, rebounds, the billow shattered on 
the rock falls back into the deep to gather vol- 
ume and strength for a new attack; and as 
by constant dashing the waves in time eut into 
the cliff, which, yielding to the incessant action 
of a weaker element, some day bows its proud 
head, and, precipitating itself forward, falls 
into the sea, which, swallowing it up, sweeps 
over it with jubilant, triumphant waves,—so the 
persistence of the widow overcomes the resist- 
ance of the judge. Diamond cuts diamond. 
She conquers by importunity. Yielding to her 
requests, he says: “ Because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her 
continual coming she weary me.”—Dr. Guthrie 
on the Parables. 































HOW TO LIVE EASILY. 

The art of living -easy-as to money; is to 
pitch -your scale’ of living one degree. below 
your means. Comfort and enjoyment are more 
dependent upon easiness in the detail of expen- 
diture than upon any degree in the scale. 
Guard against false associations of pleasure 
with expenditure—the notion is absurd that 
because pleasure can be purchased with money, 
therefore money cannot be spent without enjoy- 
ment. What a thing costs a man is no true 
measure of what it is worth to him; and yet 
how often is his oe governed by no 
other standard, as if there were a pleasure in 
expenditure per se. Let yourself feel a want 
before you provide against it. You are more 
assured that it is a real want, and it is worth 
while to feel it a little in order to feel relief 
from it. When you are undecided as to which 
of the two courses you would like best, choose 
the best, choose the cheapest.” This rule will 
not only save money, but save also a good deal 
of trifling indecision. Too much leisure leads 
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to expense ; because when a man is in want of| is then in an active commotion, very much as 
objects, it occurs to him that they are tobe had| if it were boiling. Bubbles of air continue to 
for money, and he invents expenditure in order | rise, which assume a purple hue, indicating 
to pass the time.—Harry Taylor. that the fermentation has had the effect of pro- 
ducing from the limpid water the color desired. 
When this process is complete, the water 
is drawn off into another vat, where it is vio- 
lently agitated by artificial means for an hour 
or two, until the coloring matter begins to be 
precipitated, and it is then left to settle. The 
water is drawn off again, and the indigo is 
taken out, dried and prepared for commerce. 
The cultivation of the plant, and the pre- 
paration of indigo, was commenced in South 
Carolina about the middle of the last century, 
and has been kept up ever since until the com- 
mencement of the late war, which interrupted 
so many of the Southern productions. At one 
time the finest indigo in the world was made 
in that State, and it was greatly sought after 
by dyers, calico-printers, and leather-dressers, 
but both the quantity and quality fell off many 
years since, and the yield for some time past, 
has been inconsiderable. The finest quality 
now comes from Bengal and the adjacent prov- 
inces. There are many grades, according to 
commercial language, such as superfine, pure 
blue, ordinary blue, fine purple. The finest 
quality has the least specific gravity, and floats 
upon water: the poorer qualities having an 
admixture of earthy substances which add to 
their weight. The finest indigo may also be 
tested by its not readily leaving a mark on 
drawing it, when dry, across a piece of paper, 
and also by the clear blue which it imparts to 
water when dissolved. The culture of the plant 
is quite precarious, and the amount produced 
varies greatly from one season to another. The 
total shipment from the East Indices averages 
about 12,000,000 pounds a year. Last year 
there were imported of this quality, into the 
United States, 415,575 pounds valued at $324,- 
207, as its foreign god cost.—Christian Re- 
corder. 













































INDIGO. 


We presume that four persons out of five, if 
asked whether indigo is a mineral or a vegetable 
substance—whether it is dug out of the earth 
or grows upon trees—would be unable to give 
an intelligent answer, and yet they all know 
indigo when they see it. Perhaps some of 
our readers will be thankful for a little infor- 
mation in regard to this article which they see 
80 often. 

There are some fifty or sixty species of plants 
of the order Leguminose and genus indigo-fera, 
which, by undergojng a process of fermentation, 
yield the beautiful dye known as indigo. These 
plants are indigenous in Asia, Africa, and 
America, and in some of the East and West 
India Islands. The discovery of the dye was 
very ancient, its use being mentioned by more 
than one of the ancient Latin writers, and in 
terms which make it very certain that it was 
the same that is now so well known by the name. 
It was very early produced in India, from which 
country the name was derived, as it was called 
Indicum, and this is the country in which it is 
now most extensively cultivated and prepared. 
Its importation into several European countries 
was for a long time prohibited for vasious rea- 
sons: in England and France because it was 
thought to injure the texture of the cloth in 
dyeing. In Germany it was prohibited for the 
sake of protecting the native woad, a miserable 
substitute for the genuine article—a dis- 
tinguished instance of the wisdom of those 
who are desirous of protecting home produc- 
tions without any regard to their comparative 
value. Qn the same principle the advocates of 
this system ought to exclude from our own 
country yellow dyes for the sake of protecting 
the well-known native dye made from butter- 
nut bark. The plant from which indigo is com- 

monly prodaced, grows. to the height of from 
four to six feet. It contains the coloring 
principle in the leaves and stems in a colorless 
fluid, which is changed to the dye by fermenta- 
tion and oxidation. The seeds are sown in 
March or April, and before the plants attain 
their full growth, the same season, they are 
cut early in the morning, before the sun has 
fallen upon them, and carried to the factory, 
where they are laid in great stone cisterns, some 
twenty feet square, and about three feet deep. 
Heavy weights are placed upon them, by which 
they are kept down below the surface of the 
‘water, which is let in so as to cover the plants, 
and fermentation is allowed to go on for ten to 
fourteen hours, according to the condition of 
the plants, the temperature, &c. The liquor 





Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Female Association 
of Philadelphia for the Relief of the Sick and Infirm 
Poor with Clothing. 

In offering a Report of the labors of the As- 
sociation the past winter, we desire to return to 
our friends and contributors a grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the welcome aid that has been fur- 
nished by their generous donations of money 
and goods. This timely assistance has enabled 
our members to continue their duties later in 
the season than they could otherwise have done, 
and through the Association to extend more 
widely the distribution of charity. 

Our meetings have been large, and attended 
with evident interest, and by a judicious ap- 
propriation of the means at our disposal, we 
have endeavored to relieve those who, from 
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sickness and the infirmities of age, had a claim 
upon our charity. 
Io furnishing sewing to many who are de- 
rived of othet means of support, and giving 
the clothing to the most needy, we render an 
assistance, which, while it relieves, encourages 
habits of industry which indiscriminate alme- 
giving cannot effect. We trust that another 
geason may find our members still more zealous, 
and with increased funds to enable them to en- 
large their labors. 
1031 garments have been distributed during 
the winter, most of which were previously made 
by the poor women to whom we have given 
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Treasvren’s Report. 

To subscriptions and donations.. ............... $713.00 
« interest op investments................0600 «~ 240.98 
“ legacy by Sarah W. Barker......... weseeee 100.00 
$1053.98 
By balance due Treasurer ...........s-.---sseees 4.10 
printing appeals, &C.......00. +++ 0 ve edesees « 7.60 
#6 GOVEBLED <c...eeececerereeceneeenees e6dcesee soccecees 107.12 
paid for ZOOdS......+.+ +000 weep scesecee erccoees » 763.94 
* paid for SeWiDg .....4- essere pe poceecoes’ seco 175.78 
‘* balance on hand......... weeccovecocepesoocce ~ 5.44 
$1053.98 


Donations in goods—one piece of check, three 
pieces of gingham, two pieces of Canton flannel, one 
piece of buff giugham. 

Oa behalf of the Association, 

E. J. Fsrnts, Treasurer. 

3d month 23d, 1867. 

Hexen G. Lonestretn, Pres., 110 S. 17th St. 
Asniz Carey, Secretary, 1618 Summer St. 
Evizasets J. Ferris, Treas., 937 Franklin St. 


—_—-<~9-——___— 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 


and Elevation of the Freedmen has received since 
last report :— 





From City contributions............ cssccccee = $42.00 
« - Friends of Wilmington, Del......... 96.13 

“  M. E.S., Salem, N. J... ...0. c.scaeee 2.00 

“ Robert Mosher, Cardington, Ohio,.. 7.00 
$147.13 


Hewry M. Laine, Treasurer. 
Phila., 4th mo. 13th, 1867. No. 30 N. Third St. 


—_—_—_-—~0r 


ITEMS. 


The Russian treaty has been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The information in regard to Russian America 
which has been elicited by the discussion of the new 
treaty bas tended to an enhancement of its value in 
the public estimation. The general fact that the 
climate of the Pacific coast approximates to that of 
the western shores of Europe, instead of the cold 
western coast of the Atlantic, explains the state- 

‘ment of Prof. Baird that the temperature ‘“ from 
Prince of Wales’ I:land to the entrance of Bebring’s 
straits, duriog the winter months, is about the same 
ag at the city of Washington.” It would be more 
just to compare the proposed acquisition to Sweden 
and Norway than to Greenland. Ita southern boun- 
dary is several degrees below the latitude of Stock- 


holm and St, Petersburg. Various accounts concur 
in the statement that, in addition to the fish on its 
seaboard and furs in its forests, it possesses an 
abundance of valuable timber, and not only the pre- 
cious metals, but iron and coal.— The Press. 


Ex-Governor Eyre or Jamarca.—According toa 
cable dispatch, ex-Governor Eyre “has been ac- 
quitted after a short examination,” We presume 
discharged is meant instead of acquitted, ae the ex- 
amination he was undergoing was simply the magis- 
terial investigation preliminary to committal. We are 
not informed where this examination took place; 
but as Eyre, influenced, it is asserted, by the opinion 
of bis legal advisers, declined to go up to London 
from his residence in Shropshire and surrender him- 
self, as did Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, 
we infer that it was conducted by some rural magis- 
trate, who, it would eeem, made short work of the 
business. The examination before Sir Thomas Henry, 
a London police magistrate, of the case of Nelson 
and Brand, charged with precisely the same offence 
as Eyre stands accused of, occupied several days, 
was most patiently conducted by the magistrate, end 
resulted in the parties being committed for trial. 

The Paris Exposition was opened on the Ist inst., 
but it will take weeks yet before all the necessary 
arrangements arecumpleted. The Directors furnish 
nothing but the space and a roof over it, the exhibi- 
tors being required to do the rest at their own ex- 
pense. The American Commissioners found their 
department a heap of sand with a glass roof over it. 


To Test Coat Orm.—Fill a tumbler about two- 
thirds full of water—not too cold—and put into it 
about half a teaspoonful of coal oil. Stir the water 
well with the teaspoon, and then light a match and 
bold it over the water on a line with the top of the 
tambler. If the vapor takes fire, return the coal oil 
to the dealer from whom you obtained it. By no 
means use it.—Luston Free Press. 


The trustees of the Five Points’ House of Industry 
have determined upon establishing a home for the 
working women of New York, where they may be 
freed from the contaminating influences which usually 
surround that class in this city, and where they can 
find clean and well-ventilated rooms, wholesome 
food, and facilities for self-improvement. For this 
purpose a large building has been purchased on 
Mott Street, near Canal, which, together with im- 
provements and furnishing, will cost about $120,000 ; 
of this sum the trustees have about one-half, and for 
the remainder they appeal to a generous public. 


The breaking of the levees on the Mississippi, in 
Louisiaca, has produced great devastation in the 
river counties of that State, and great suffering 
among the poor whites and freedmen. One break 
alone has overflowed seven parishes, and others 
almost as damaging in their effects have occurred. 
Thousands of acres of fertile land are thus rendered 
useless for this season, and the laborers who were 
to have cultivated it are deprived of the means of 
earning their subsistence. 


Both Houses of the Virginia Legislature have just 
unanimously passed a resolution inviting immigra- 
tion to Virgidia, embracing “all classes of men from 
all countries.” The best invitation Virginia can ex- 
tend to outside settlers would be a hearty assertion 
of the great civil-rights bill. 


Tae Mitwavker Frovrine Mitts.—The flooring 
mills of Milwaukee turn out from three to four thou- 
sand barrels of flour daily. The receipts of wheat 
for 1866 amounted to 18,399,698 bushels, an increase 
of 3,205,535 over the receipts of 1865. Milwaukee 
is the largest primary wheat port. in the world. 











